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Worried, little man ? 

Yes he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s watching 
out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking hard for the 
last ten minutes, but there are no familiar signs. 

Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England and the 
CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 

REGENT anid CALTEX belong to the same international organi-ation, 
and they supply the same high-quality petrol that keeps your 
Daddy’s car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available in 66 
other countries. 


YOUR CAR EVER HAD 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603 /140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass ... hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embody- 
ing the distinctive deep cutting which is one 
of the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries 
from overseas markets are welcomed. 


aterjord 
Glass 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED*WATERFORD *IRELAND 








Anil 


Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin...a stone’s 


throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 
visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 
everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
... Very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You’ll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different ...a big department store with a “ boutique” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 


HENRY STREET ¢« DUBLIN 






















Mere pots to THE PON 


LYON S 


J. LYONS & CO. (IRELAND) LTD. 


TEA 








% LYONS TEA in 
sealed grease-proof 
packets, each packet 
containing the exact 
measure for a pot for 
one, two or more 
persons. The advantages 
of this method are 
numerous—prevention 
of waste, saving of time 
and a consistently high 
standard of quality 
from each pot which 
are alone sufficient 


to justify its adoption. 


~ Pot Jacket Service 


75/6 MARLBOROUGH ST. DUBLIN PHONE : 43347-8-9 


























GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’” SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL BAY AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Vale of the Boyne 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 
Mystery Tours 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 
To 
Mountains of Mourne 
Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin (Tel. 43245) 


G. N. R. 

















THE 


GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on_ tap. 
Radiant Heat. 


Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 
GRESTIAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 















Drive Mourself 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

















Model AP. Per Week Model H.P. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 100 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £33:$.0 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
(New Type) 
Ford RAC 10 £14 15 0|] Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 





























Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 











TRAVEL TO 
Via 


LIVERPOOL- DUBLIN F 








BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, | 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorK: Ireland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. PARIS: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
Castiglione, 1e. (Téléphone: Opera 
80-20/21.) Other Irish Bureaux 
at Bevrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
GALWay, LIMERICK and_ SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Springtime in Ireland presents a picture of riotous colour : the emerald fields 
are greener, the mountains a deeper shade of purple and the lakes a delicate 
pastel blue. Everywhere is the fragrance of fresh-cut blossoms and the sweet 
fresh aroma of the countryside. This is the time that An Tostal, Ireland’s early 
season tourist festival, is held. Our picture shows the floral pageant of 1954 in 
which over 1,000,000 Spring blooms were used. In keeping with the season 
flowers are a feature of An Toéstal each year. 
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ROSSLARE 


GATEWAY TO 


IRELAND 


Padraic Fallon describes one of the most attractive 
points of entrance to Ireland of the Welcomes. 


SOMETIMES, ON THE Odd fine day of miracle, the tall blue 
heads of Wales look in on us in Ireland half a hundred 
miles away, so the three hours’ journey on one of the large 
ferry steamers, the St. David and the St. Andrew, can 
hardly be considered as a major sea experience. Indeed, 
in those later years, traffic between the port of Fishguard 
in Wales and Rosslare Harbour in Ireland is like 
the proverbial snowball increasing itself from its own 
momentum, Car parties especially, those family arrange- 
ments that arrive with a determination to see all there 
is to be seen under their own steam, are discovering this 
route between the Gael and the Gall as about the handiest 
there is and perhaps the most comfortable. It is, after 
all, the easiest thing in life to arrive by car at Fishguard 
in the evening after seeing all the lovely country of 
Wales en route, to lock up the car and present it to the 
care of the carriers, get aboard at once and dine nobly for 
some nominal charge, with good wines at the right rate, 
go to bed peacefully and sleep through the night and the 
crossing to wake up fresh and ready for breakfast, with no 
necessity to get off the boat until 8 o’clock. That makes for 
comfort and with the carriage charges reasonable, as they 
are, I can think of no better way of beginning to 
see Ireland. 

The advantage of the Fishguard-Rosslare route is that 
one makes contact with the country at the south-east 
shoulder, so that the south with its mighty spreadeagling 
vistas is available equally with the lovely minor marvels 
of the counties Wicklow, Carlow, Dublin and Kilkenny 


which lie to the north. It is all in the day’s route to see the 
old town of Wexford, which was old even before the 
Normans arrived eight hundred years ago. The country 
round it, with its unexpected Norman Keeps and castles 
and its miles and miles of sandy strands where the sea is 
safe and visitors uncommon, is a coastline with the strangest 
little fishing villages. Kilmore Quay as white as whitewash 
can make it, is a busy little port. The Saltee Islands 
bird-sanctuary four miles off in the blue water, is a place 
where sea birds teem and mate in their thousands and 
easily got to by hiring some fisherman for the double 
run, he to fish and you to picnic, and all for some ridiculous 
sum that will make no hole in your holiday purse. It is a 
completely unspoiled place indeed. And from Kilmore it 
is only a short trip to Duncannon on the Waterford river, 
a place that was a fortification centuries before Napoleon, 
a pleasant centre for the family holiday with its quays and 
boats, handy to the magnificent Hook peninsula which 
moves out into the Atlantic, only just cutting short its 
journey to the snowline of the south Pole twenty thousand 
miles away. 

This is country to get a hold on a man. I have spent 
hours lying on the sea wall at Ballynack, three miles away, 
just watching the fishermen moving up and down in their 
yawls after salmon, and many’s the fish I’ve thrown into 
the car at bargain prices after a session in Watty Byrne's 
pub on the edge of the river. Over across the water is 
Passage East, a model village built for Swiss watchmakers 
in the eighteenth century, a village that was to be called 


This neat Co. Wexford cottag 
with its trim hedges, is typical 
many seen throughout Ireland. 
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the new Geneva had those craftsmen turned up. But they 
didn’t. So the pleasant little place now lives on what it 
takes from the river and the sea and it is sleepy and quiet 
in the long summer afternoons when the men are afloat 
or in the fields, just the place to sip a beer before taking off 
for Dunmore East, one of the loveliest holiday villages in 
the South of Ireland. 

Dunmore East, once a year, is the focal point of every 
Irishman who loves a boat. There is a week of Dinghy 
sailing there in which the Irish championships for each 
model and kind are decided, a week of hard work and 
hooley, in which merry parties go from yacht to yacht 
and from one hotel to another, the fellowship of the sea 
and the sharing of a craft making all the world kin. This 
is a coast unknown to most people for some reason. In 
my opinion, but I am prejudiced, of course, it is out on 
its own. 

You can go farther and farther and fare well. There is 
Tramore, the playground of the city of Waterford, with its 
whacking great breakers of bright water and large hotels, 
its horse races and golf links, and nearby the little fishing 
port of Helvick Head, an isolated beauty where the 
people have an old-world homeliness. And westward is 
Dungarvan, all sea again, and Youghal, the fabulous 
Victorian resort for Cork people in the middle money, as 
historic as Sir Walter Raleigh and the poet Edmund 


Lefe : Wexford Town: scene of the famous 
Wexford Festival which is held every autumn. 


Right: There are many attractive fishing ports 
along the Wexford coast which are ideal for a 
tranquil family holiday. 


Spenser, who knew it well, and as up to date as John 
Huston, the Film Producer, who used it last year as 
background for his new verion of Moby Dick, turning it 
into an old whaling port for the nonce to the great amuse- 
ment and profit of the local tradesmen. A lovely place. 

These are places usually missed on other routes of 
travel. From Rosslare they are part of the way westward 
into the magnificences of Cork and Kerry. And on the 
way back, there are the homelier contacts of the counties 
Tipperary and Kilkenny, historic places like the famous 
Rock of Cashel and fourteenth-century city of Kilkenny. 
And if it’s golf you're after, there, lying quietly beside 
Rosslare harbour is the other Rosslare, the sandy spit you 
spy from the deck over the water, where the links in 
winter is as good as in summer. And never too crowded 
for that extra foursome. 

So, by coming to Ireland through Rosslare your intro- 
duction to the ‘Green Isle’ is a pastoral one. A place of 
softly rolling hills, slow majestic rivers and unbelievably 
green meadows. All around are the kindly smiles you 
hoped for and the hospitality you’ve read about. And the 
business of getting to know the people—one of the most 
delightful things about every holiday in another country— 
is ever so much easier in County Wexford. What better 
way to make their acquaintance than to spend a while with 
them ‘at home’ in Rosslare ? 


eenth-century war memoria stands watch 
rrycarrig, one of the most beautiful places 
banks of the River Slaney, in Co. Wexford. 
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) WHEN Gagtic Fooratt is far and away Ireland’s most popular field-sport, played 


with equal skill and enthusiasm throughout every county of the thirty-two and 
attracting to its game of the year, the All-Ireland final, crowds of up to ninety 
thousand fervent followers, it is hard to believe that the game as a hard and fast football 
code is less than three-quarters of a century old. 

True, football * after the Irish fashion ’ could boast of considerably greater antiquity. 

Seamas Dall Mac Curta, the North Leinster poet, has left a record of a football game 
played nearly three centuries ago between the men of the Boyne Valley and the men 
from the nearby Nanny river district. This match was played at Fennor, near Slane. 

Nearly forty years later another versifier, Matt Concanen, composed a long poem 
in English celebrating a match played in North County Dublin between the men of 
Swords and the men of Lusk. There were half-a-dozen players aside, and each group 














































was led onto the field by a piper. . . . The ball was made 
of leather stuffed with hay, and Swords won, after a game 
that would have been very rough indeed by our standards. 
Twenty years later another Gaelic poet, Redmond Murphy 
of the Mountain, described a football game played at the 
Eavan Meadow, near Omeath, between neighbouring 
parishes, which had a tragic ending, one of the players 
dying as a result of an injury received in the wrestling 
tussles that were then and for so long afterwards a feature 
of the game. 

Through the next century or so we have accounts of 
spasmodic football revivals, games between married men 
and bachelors in County Meath, games on the frozen 
Liffey and occasionally, over the meadowlands of the 
Midlands and the south, where parish met parish at holiday 
times in crude contests which were known as * rough and 
tumble.’ 

A leather ball stuffed with hay was still used, all forms of 
wrestling and tripping were allowed, rules were almost 
non-existent and strength and determination were far more 
valuable qualities in a player than football skill. 

A more tempered game was to be found one hundred 
years ago in the South Tipperary,—North Waterford,— 
East Cork triangle, and it is from this game that the present 
Gaelic football code is most probably sprung, although it 
also owes something to the Kerry game of ‘ Caid’ in which 
parish met parish in games that lasted from Sunday after 
Mass until dusk. 

But though an Irish form of football has existed for 
centuries, it was not until the G.A.A. came in 1884 that an 


Gaelic footsall 
a 


PATRICK PURCELL 


attempt was made to get a uniform set of rules laid down 
to govern games throughout the country. 

Maurice Davin of Carrick-on-Suir, first president of the 
new Association, has been himself a keen footballer. He, 
with his brothers, set about drafting the new rules, aided 
by the inspirer of the G.A.A., Michael Cusack, who 
consulted experts in all four provinces. The new rules 
sought to incorporate all that was best in the old style game, 
high fielding, shoulder-charging, long kicking, while at 
the same time making the game both more spectacular and 
more practical. 

In the early days wrestling, tripping and body-tackling 





Highlight of the Gaelic Footbal year the All-Ireland 
Final attracts enormous crowds of enthusiasts to 
Dublin’s Croke Park stadium. 



























were still allowed, but these features had been eliminated 
by the time championship play began in 1887. 

Yet Gaelic football, as practised in the ’80’s was far, far 
different from the game we know today. 

With a bigger and heavier ball, and with twenty-one 
men aside, the emphasis was still on strength rather than 
on skill. Even strong men could not drive the heavy ball 
any great distance, so that a feature of the play was the 
concerted rushes of compact groups of men sweeping the 
ball upfield in close formation, something like the ‘ flying 
wedge’ of the early days of American football. Steadily, 
through the years, the rules were improved, the game 
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speeded up and became more open and spectacular. The 
catch and kick style, perfected by Dublin, spelt the end of 
the old combined rushes. By the start of this century, 
Gaelic football was steadily gaining in prestige and 
popularity, but not till Kerry and Kildare met in a series 
of thrilling games for the 1903 All-Ireland title did the 
native game with the bigger ball begin to overtake the 
older traditional sport of hurling. 

For nearly a decade both sports were equally popular, 
but through the past two score years, football has forged 
steadily ahead. 

Now every county of the thirty-two possesses a Gaelic 
football team in the senior grade, and though such 
traditionally adept counties as Kerry, Cavan, Dublin, 
Mayo, and Galway still give a lead to the rest, there is now 
nothing at all between the stronger and the weaker sides 
in the all-round standard of play. 

And this even standard has helped to make the game 
ever faster, keener and more thrilling, so that present-day 
Gaelic football, when played at its best, is unrivalled for its 
speed, thrills and artistry, making equal demands on the 





courage, skill, stamina, self-control and team-work of the 
players. 

Though the football games draw the greatest annual 
crowds of any Irish sporting event, an even greater proof 
of the game’s popularity is the astounding large proportion 
of young Irish men who play Gaelic football as distinct 
from those who watch. 

And Gaelic football is also winning popularity overseas. 
The Irish and their descendants have kept it very much 
alive in America where it is played in every big Irish 
community from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific coast. 
Not only is there a thriving Gaelic football league and 








Right: Speed, stamina and 
accuracy are essentials in top- 
rank Gaelic football. 

Left: Croke Park, Dublin, 
Ireland's largest arena, and the 
scene of many a thrilling game. 





championship in New York and Boston, but there is an 
inter-city series, the Mid-Western League, in which 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Cleveland, 
Hartford and Syracuse all take part, while in the Far 
West there are teams in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

American teams also play a yearly series with the Irish 
National League champions, home and away alternate years. 

Gaelic football is also well known in Australia, but 
does not make such an appeal Down Under, since the 
native code, Australian Rules’ is based on the Gaelic game 
as it was fifty years ago with seventeen men aside and 
point-posts beside the goal-posts. 
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A RELATIVELY FERTILE soil and an equable climate have 
combined to make agriculture the principal industry of 
Ireland. As there are no significant deposits of coal or 
other minerals the growth of heavy manufacturing 
industries has been retarded, but an extensive system of 
light industries, which is assuming considerable importance, 
has scope for further development. There was no systematic 
establishment of manufacturing industries until the 
independent Irish State was founded, and, since then, 
substantial advances have been made towards effecting a 
satisfactory economic balance between agriculture and 
manufacturing enterprise. 

Under British rule many Irish industries were prevented 
by legislation from competing with British rivals. The 
great woollen industry, which as early as the fourteenth 
century had attracted favourable attention in Europe, was 
finally destroyed after 1698 when exports were prohibited, 
but its traditions were preserved by the craftsmen on the 
western sea-coast whose descendants today maintain the 
reputations of Irish homespun and handwoven fabrics. 
From time immemorial these cottage industries have been 
weaving cloth of distinctive design and texture ; most of 
the work is now done in small State-sponsored factories 





Vats at Guinness’s Brewery, Dublin 


in Donegal, Mayo and elsewhere in the west. 

During the nineteenth century Irish manufacturing 
industries met their most serious challenges. Grattan’s 
Parliament had tried to revive native manufacture, but its 
work was undone by the Act of Union, and after 1825 
Ireland was denied any legislative protection for its 
industries ; manufacturers were now exposed to irresis- 
tible British competition nourished on the fruits of industrial 
revolution. The wretched social conditions of the people 
and the primitive land system had precluded the accumu- 
lation of sufficient capital for Ireland to take advantage of 
the tremendous advances which improvements in the 
techniques of production had made possible in Britain. 
The economic policy imposed by Britain assumed that 
Ireland had been intended by nature to be a purely agri- 
cultural country ; and so, the Irish industrial revolution 
was delayed for a century and a half until self-government 
was achieved. Some Irish manufacturers did, indeed, 
respond to these challenges, but the forces against them, 
already strong, became almost overwhelming when the 
destructive effects of British policy was aggravated by the 
cataclysmic intervention of nature in the Great Famine of 
1846-1847. 
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Bacon curing is one of the enterprises 


in which Irish manufacturers 


achieved distinction. 
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During the Napoleonic Wars, Cork, Waterford and Limerick had built up a trade in cured beef. 
It declined rapidly, however, after 1825 when restrictions on the importation into Britain of 
foreign cattle and provisions were repealed. Moreover, the introduction of the steamship now 
enabled Britain to import live cattle in good condition. Not until 1950 did the export trade in beef 
begin to occupy once again a position of real importance in the Irish economy. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century cheap flour and wheat from the United States made 
the extensive growing of Irish wheat unprofitable, and damaged the milling industry. The loss of 
population after the Famine was a severe blow to small industries in rural towns and many local 
breweries disappeared. Competition from Britain threatened a once-flourishing leather and tanning 
industry ; the excellent quality of Irish footwear had been widely recognised, but old reputations 
had to yield before the mass-produced products of British industry, until a policy of protection, 
adopted by native governments in our own day helped to revive the reputation of Irish boots and 
shoes. 

Certain industries did manage to survive the economic vicissitudes of the nineteenth century ; 
some had no direct foreign rivals to contend with; some could rely on an export trade to 
compensate for languishing home demand ; and others displayed a sturdy pliability which was 
sustained by roots deep in the economy. Bacon-curing, brewing, distilling, biscuit-making and 
poplin-weaving are all enterprises in which Irish manufacturers have achieved distinction ; many 
of these are operated to-day by decendants of the original founders : for generations, the names of 
Guinness, Beamish, Jameson, Macardle, Power, Jacob and Atkinson, among others, have been 
recognised throughout the world as the hall-mark of quality. 

When the Irish nationalist movement began to flourish in the early days of the present century, 
the revival of native manufacturing industries became an important part of its programme, and 
government-sponsored industrialisation was later to become a notable feature of the economic 
policies of the new Irish State. One of the effects of the mass emigration that followed the Famine 
was to implant in the Irish mind the conviction that a predominant aim of any Irish government 
must be to secure the development of manufacturing industries, so that a living might be provided 
at home for persons unable to find work on the land. 

With the achievement of self-government much lee-way had, therefore, to be made up if 
Ireland was to become even moderately industrialised by contemporary European standards. 
Despite the world depression of the 1930’s and the dispute with Britain, known as the * Economic 
War’, industrial development continued at an increasing pace until it was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war in 1939. In 1926, a regime of what was called ‘selective industrial protection’ 








Feather-light tweeds for scarves and 
blouses being woven in Avoca, Co. 
Wicklow. 




















had been introduced, and after 1932 a more extensive 
form of protection was adopted. Substantial progress was 
made, and between 1926 and 1950 the volume of industrial 
production increased by well over a hundred and fifty 
per cent. 

An outstanding stimulus towards industrial revival was 
provided by the great hydro-electric scheme on the River 
Shannon which was undertaken between 1925 and 1929. 
That project made available a widely used means of 
domestic and industrial light and power. It reduced the 
dependence of industry on imported coal, and the sub- 
sequent extension of electrification through supplementary 
generating stations, is helping to promote the State policy 
of placing new industries away from the main urban areas. 
The extent to which electricity has assisted the modern 
Irish industrial revolution is reflected in the increased use 
of electric motors from a total horse-power of 27,000 in 
1929 to a total of 258,000 in 1951. Since 1946, a programme 
for bringing electricity to the countryside generally is being 
put into effect : as a result, mechanisation of rural crafts has 
become possible ; standards of rural life are being raised, 
and new prospects exist for domestic and social conditions 
outside the cities and towns. 

During the period from 1922 to 1938 progress was most 
apparent in industries producing consumer goods, which 
previously had to be imported : these were mainly boots, 
shoes, paper, hosiery, linen and cotton goods and clothing 
generally. The rate of development naturally varied from 
industry to industry ; some of the older industries which 
had to depend to a considerable extent on foreign markets 
felt the effects of the world depression, but if there was no 
expansion in long-established activities such as brewing and 
malting, neither was there any serious set-back, and the 





From the finest flax comes this high-quality linen thread. 





Irish woven materials enjoy 
a world-wide reputation 


The hydro-electric scheme which 
spans the Erne River, near Bally- 
shannon, Co. Donegal. 




































export trade in a well-known brand of biscuit continued 
until it was lost during the second world war. In this period 
too, there was established such important primary indus- 
tries as cement and beet-sugar production. More recently, 
a small ship-building industry has been revived and, under 
direct government sponsorship a steel mill is being operated 
in Cork. 

The progress of industrialisation was sharply arrested by 
the war : difficulties became apparent, which must always 
beset an economy that has to rely to a substantial extent 
on imports for its raw materials, fuel and heavy machinery. 
Production fell and productivity of workers was also 
reduced, because factories were encouraged by the Govern- 
ment to retain employees wherever possible despite a 
consequential lowering of production standards. When the 
war ended and raw materials became less scarce, industrial 
recovery was effected in Irish industry with remarkable 
rapidity. Since 1946, the volume of production has increased 
by well over a half and the number of persons employed 
in all industries (except agriculture) has increased by $3,000 
from 167,000 to 220,000 and continues progressively to 
grow. 

Of the occupied population of Ireland, slightly over 
twenty per cent are engaged in industries other than 
agriculture. This number is not insubstantial when one has 
regard to the short time since the industrial revival began 
and to the fact that Ireland will always be primarily an 
agricultural country. But it is low by the standards of most 
western European countries where the proportion of the 
occupied population engaged in industry is about thirty 
per cent. The average number engaged in Irish industry in 
1951 was estimated at 220,000; the number of men 
engaged on agricultural work was 453,000; industrial 
employment had increased by 32 per cent since 1938: 
agricultural employment had fallen 16 per cent below the 
1938 figure ; in 1954, for the first time in many years there 
was no decline in the number of men engaged in agriculture. 
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Liffey power station. 


Brewing and distilling are 
major industries in Ireland. 


The crisp cleanliness of the modern hydro-electric 
scheme, seen here in the generating hall of the River 








Since the war there has been a striking increase in 
industrial exports, and public policy has encouraged 
manufacturers to send increasing quantities of their produce 
abroad, particularly to the dollar area, in an attempt to 
secure a less unfavourable balance of trade between Ireland 
and the dollar currency countries. In 1948 commodity 
exports of all kinds to the United States were valued at 
£376,480. Last year they were valued at nearly eight 
times that amount. 

Considerable progress has, therefore, been made in a 
comparatively short time towards increasing the industrial- 
isation of Ireland and securing a better balance between 
manufactures and agriculture. The country is completely 
self-sufficient in many kinds of agricultural raw materials 
and there is immense scope for increased output in agri- 
culture. Ireland’s future prosperity depends, therefore, 
directly and indirectly on the agricultural industry. It can 
provide raw materials for manufacturers as well as sustain 
demand for their products. But the home market alone will 


continued on page 39 
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Carved stone at entrance to 
New Grange tumulus, Co. Meath. 


THE GREAT PREHISTORIC burial mound of New Grange 
must be visited each year by very many people who have 
never visited any other prehistoric monument in their lives 
and are perhaps unaware that any others are to be found in 
Ireland. Its unique status as a major tourist attraction is, 
in fact, merited by its imposing size, excellent state of 
preservation and wealth of decoration, but these alone 
would hardly have sufficed if, like some other chambered 
tombs of similar type, it had been placed on the summit of 
a 2,000 ft. mountain. New Grange has the great practical 
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advantage of being only about thirty miles from Dublin, 
in pleasant pastoral country beside the river Boyne, it 
combines with the High Crosses of Monasterboice and the 
Cistercian Abbey of Mellifont to form the classic Boyne 
Valley Tour, and it scores from the tourist angle over the 
almost equally impressive tumulus of Dowth, only a mile 
away, by the comparative spaciousness of its internal 
arrangements, which will accommodate surprisingly large 
batches of visitors without overcrowding. 

Ireland is rich in megalithic chambered tombs. The word 
megalithic, meaning made of large stones is used by archae- 
ologists as a technical term, denoting that the stones used 
are not merely large, but unhewn and of no regular shape. 
The practice of erecting these megalithic tombs spread 
from the Mediterranean basin coastwise along the Atlantic 
coasts of Spain and Portugal to Ireland. The exact origin 
and dating of the various types of megalithic tomb are 
matters of controversy, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
what may be called the megalithic idea reached Ireland at 
roughly the same time as the revolutionary notion of 
controlling the food-supply of man by raising crops and 
domesticating animals, instead of trusting to the hazards of 





The right-hand recess off the central chamber, New Grange tumulus. The 
cremated remains of ancient royalty were deposited here after the cremation 
ceremonies, which probably took place in the central chamber. 





Above: Originally thirty-five standing stones 
, 
encircled New Grange : of these a dozen remain. 


Right : Detail of the stone-carver's 
_work at New Grange. This pattern has 

@@ibeen the inspiration for several 
modern textile designs. 


Below : View across the fertile plains of Co. 
Meath from the ruins on the Hill of Slane. 
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FEW PLANTS HAVE captured the loyalty and imagination of 
a people as the Shamrock has the Irish race. 

This humble clover is literally the badge of our people, 
the symbol of all we hold dear. 


At home its wearing is our tribute to the great religious 




























tradition of the Irish, abroad it is a rallying-point as well, 
a token to the other wearer one may chance to meet that 
here is a kindred spirit, a brother in exile. 

Even though the actual employment of the plant as a 
symbol may not be traced further back than the fourteenth 
century, your son of Erin does not care a rap for the 
* debunker.’ 

And, in a measure, he is right. The story that the great 
national Apostle first employed the Shamrock to illustrate 
the unity of the Trinity is a beautiful one, but, apparently 
it arose much later. There is no reference to the Shamrock 
in the literature of the fourteenth century, although the 
plant has been found inscribed on tombstones of that 
date. 

Only in 1726 does a reliable Irish mention occur when 
the great Irish botanist, Caleb Threlkeld, writes: ‘ The 
Shamrock is worn on the hat in commemoration of the 
Saint.’ References by Fynes Moryson, Spenser, Wythers 
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THE BADGE 
OF THE IRISH 


and others in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries seem 
to refer to the delicately acid wood sorrel, as instance : 
‘They willingly eat of the Herb Shamrock, being of 
a sharp taste.’ This is undoubtedly the wood sorrel. 

To return to Caleb Threlkeld, he records: ‘ The 
meadow Trefoyles are called in Irish Shamrocks, as Gerard 
writes in his Herbal which was first published 1597. This 
plant is worn by the People in their hats upon the 17th Day 
of March yearly (which is called St. Patrick’s Day), it being 
a current tradition that by this Three Leafed Grass, he 
emblematically set forth to them the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. 

However that be, when they wet their Seamoroge they 
often commit excess in liquor, which is not a right keeping 
for a Day to the Lord.’ 

Keogh, another celebrated Irish botanist, terms the wood 
sorrel ‘ Shamfoge.’ For some years there was a doubt as 
to which three-leaved clover was the Shamrock of tradition. 

Some 60 years ago, one, Colgan, collected 13 specimens 
of‘ Shamrock ’ from seven different countries. Eight turned 
out to be Trifolium Minus of Smith, the rest the T. repens 
of Linnaeus. Nowadays the T. Minus is thought to be the 
| real Shamrock, at least it is generally accepted as such. 
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must go to the original Irish form of the name to see the 


link. For example, Pouladown, near Watergrasshill, in 
Cork, is Poull an deamhain, the Demon’s Hole. Lough- 
nadoul, a small lake near Ballyconnell in County Cavan, 
is Loch na deabhaill, the Devil’s Lake. And who would 
recognise him in Deune Castle (Devil’s Castle) in County 
Kerry. 

Legends refer to lakes all over Ireland which harbour 
a demoniac monster chained to the bottom by some 
superior power—St. Patrick, for preference—and doomed 
to remain in that watery dungeon until the day of judgment. 
Some of these pertinacious monsters wrung a licence from 
the kindhearted Saint, thus getting permission to appear 
above the waters once every seven years. That’s the time 
the locals hear the clanking of chains and other ghostly 
noises, or catch glimpses of a fierce figure covered with 
long hair and a wild mane. Sometimes, such demon- 
monsters are imprisoned in a mountain or cave. The Irish 
word for this class of demon is * piast’, and this word is 
found in a great many Irish place names, for example, 
Loughnapiast (in many districts), Knocknabeast, in 


Roscommon, Tobernapeastia, in Kilkenny. In the Life of 


St. Mochua it is recounted that a wounded stag took refuge 
in an island in Lough Ree ; not one of the hunters would 
follow it, because of a horrible monster dwelling in the 
lake. Finally, one man was persuaded to swim across, but 
on his return journey the beast devoured him. 

The Pooka, though not peculiar to Ireland, must have 


High up in the mountains which 
surround the beautiful Lakes of 
Killarney, hides this less-known sheet 
of water, the Devil's Punch Bowl. 


had a great many estates in this country, for he was ‘ feared 
in field and town.’ His exploits, mostly malevolent, form 
the tapestry of several Gaelic legends. The Pooka held his 
ancient solitary sway in wild haunts, such as caves, csa.ms, 
rock-strewn pools. He may have forsaken them, o..¢ and 
all, but the names still bear witness to his former reign of 
terror. Poolaphuca, the Pooka’s Hole, is a common place 
name all over the country ; there are three of them in 
County Clare alone. Perhaps the best known is that in 
Wicklow, where the River Liffey splashes madly in a 
succession of picturesque cataracts. Nearby, the Hydro- 
Electric Works have flooded the surrounding area with a 
beautiful stretch of water, and supply the city of Dublin 
with both light and water. Against such high-power 
schemes of modern engineering, the poor Pooka would 
scarcely dare to show his ancient face. Boherphuca, four 
miles north of Roscrea, must have been a dangerous place 
in the winter night of long ago. And what of Carrigaphuca, 
(the Pooka’s Rock), near Macroom: This is known to 
legend as the place whence Daniel O’Rourke began his 
thrilling flight to the moon, on the back of an eagle, long 
before the ‘days of space ships, rockets and satellites. The 
bridge at Ahapucha (The Pooka’s Ford), crosses the 
Ounageera River between Mitchelstown and Kilfinane, 
on the very boundary of the two counties, Limerick and 
Cork. 

Nor did the Pooka keep to rivers, rocks or cataracts. 
He also infested old forts and raths, and you'll come across 














many an Irish townland called Lissaphuca or Rathpooka. 
County Laois has a large moat called Clogpook, the Pooka’s 
stone or stone fort. This name occurs in writing in a rent 
book of the Earl of Kildare for the year 1518, and its form 
is Cloyth-an-Puka. 

That merry little Irish spirit called the Leprechaun is 
known the wide world over. He gets his long name from 
two Irish words— lu’, meaning small, and ‘ corpan’, 
meaning a little body. The legends tell us that his job in 
life is to make and mend fairy shoes—* buskins for a fairy 
prince, brogues for his son.’ According to the poet, 
William Allingham, he is : 


“A wizen’d and bearded elf, 
Spectacles stuck on his pointed nose, 
Silver buckles to his hose 
Leather apron, shoe in lap.’ 
He’s a span and a quarter in height, and anyone who 


catches this tiny fellow may be in luck. The best places to 
look are on a toadstool or at the rainbow’s end. And if you 
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can hold him with uninterrupted gaze, he'll have to tell 
you the whereabouts of a crock of gold that can never be 
exhausted. But he’s as slippery as quicksilver and has a 
thousand and one tricks to get you off your guard and 
distract your attention. Then, when you look back again, 
he has vanished into thin air. 

Night time is revel time for the Leprechauns and the 
game they play is ‘ caman’ or hurley, their favourite field 
being near Corofin, County Clare, in a place called 
Lisfarbegnacoman, which means ‘the fort of the tiny 
hurlers.’ In the long, long ago, the men of Mayo were 
reputed to be very friendly with the Leprechauns and 
Mullenlupraghaun (the mill of the Leprechauns) got its 
name because the people there used to leave out their corn 
at night and find it threshed by shadowy flails to fine meal, 
by morning. 

One of the most charming of Irish legends tell about 
Eisirt, who was poet and artist to the King of the Lepre- 
chauns. The strong man of the kingdom was Glas, who 
could hew down a thistle with one stroke of his axe. The 
King of Ulster at that time was Fergus, and his pet dwarf, 
who could fit on the palm of a warrior’s hand, was a 
huge giant to Eisirt. Eisirt’s adventures in the Palace of 
Fergus, where he narrowly escaped drowning in the King’s 
drinking cup, were reported to have been told and re-told 
among the Little People to the delight of generation after 
generation. 

Whatever the basis of these evocative legends—and they 
are many and to be found in all parts of Ireland—there can 
be no doubt that for the romantically minded they add 
another dimension to the places with which they have 
become associated. If the beauty of a place depends not 
only on its physical attributes but also on what men have 
dreamed about it, then Ireland’s mountains and valleys, 
lakes and rivers are indeed rich in it. 


Leitrim is a county of woodlands and rolling hills. 
Top: View from O'Rourke's Table, Dromahair, Co. 
Leitrim. Bottom: The Devil's Bit mountain seen in 
the distance from Templemore Park, Co. Tipperary. 
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IRELAND IS ONCE AGAIN EXTENDING THE HAND OF WELCOME 

TO PEOPLE ALL OVER THE WORLD TO COME AND ENJOY THE 

HUNDREDS OF ATTRACTIONS SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR THEM 
DURING HER ANNUAL SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL 


N TOSIPAL 1956 


Ireland’s early season tourist festival begins on May 6th and continues for sixteen 
event-packed days up to the Whit week-end. A time of pageant, display and music, 
this year’s Tostal is planned to make your holiday during the festival-time one 
you will always remember. 









Pageantry: Highlighting Dublin’s varied programme this year will be 
another spectacular pageant on the same lavish scale as last year’s major success, 
the Pageant of St. Patrick. The dramatic story of Cuchulainn, hero of one of the 
best-known Irish sagas will be re-enacted in Croke Park, the country’s biggest 
stadium, with a cast of nearly a thousand. Taking place six times throughout the 
festival this pageant, with its colourful costumes, special effects and stirring action 
will provide a truly memorable spectacle for visitors. Up and down the country- 
side there will be other pageants ; on a smaller scale, of course, but these will 
enable visitors to witness some of the exciting scenes of Ireland’s history re-enacted 
in the settings where the events depicted actually took place. 


Siamsa Mor: An indoor festival of dancing, song and story-telling will be 
another of Dublin’s major events. This will be a State occasion, attended by foreign 
and Irish dignatories. In the same tradition are the Feiseanna and Aeriochtanna where 
Irish songs, music and drama can be enjoyed. Most of the larger centres will have 
gatherings of this nature, while an international flavour is introduced by the visit 
to Cork and Limerick of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. The foremost Italian 
opera singers are booked for the Grand Opera Season in Dublin. 








Festivals: Cork plans an international Film Festival, the first ever in Ireland, 
and will again play host to choirs from Italy, Germany, England and Wales, who 
are coming for the second International Choral Festival. Also scheduled for Cork 
is an International Ballet Festival. To commemorate the centenary of George 
Bernard Shaw’s birth (in Synge Street, Dublin), Dublin will hold a special Shavian 
Festival, while both cities will be visited by Continental folk-dancing troupes. 
Wexford will again be the venue for mummers, a most colourful form 
of dramatic art. 





Sport : Two extremely popular events of last year’s Téstal are being repeated 
for the 1956 festival : the Golden Ball Grand National—a marathon golf contest 
open to all, amateur and professional alike, who would try their skill and their 
luck over five difficult cross-country miles for the prize, a solid gold mounted 
ball ; and the Téstal Angling Competition, in which anglers have a choice of 
almost a thousand square miles over which to cast their lines for prize-winning 
salmon, trout and pike. Along the western coast hardy fishermen will pilot their 
frail ‘ currachs’ against the Atlantic rollers in the All-Ireland Currach Race. 
Throughout the four provinces the national games of hurling and Gaelic football 
will be played ; an international cycle race has been arranged, as have Polo 
matches, motor racing, horse racing, and swimming galas—there is hardly an 
aspect of sport omitted from the long and varied programme. 





Exhibitions: As a pleasant contrast to the excitement and thrills of the 
sporting events are the many exhibitions—great and small—arranged for An 
Tostal. Painting, sculpture, objets d’art, rare manuscripts, child art, Irish con- 
tributions to the arts and science, a special W. B. Yeats exhibition—these are but a 
few from a programme which covers all the main centres in Ireland. And to the 
already long list can be added, dog shows, a floral pageant, fireworks display, 
pipe-band contest, garden shows—every taste is catered for in the full galaxy of 
events specially prepared for you in the 1956 An Tostal. 














THe Dustin Zoo occupies some 30 acres in a corner of the 
famous Phoenix Park. It is one of the oldest in Europe 
having celebrated its 125th birthday during the present 


year. In some respects such a ripe old age might be con- 
sidered a disadvantage, for ideas have changed with the 
times and the task of modernising long-established insti- 


tutions is often difficult and costly. 
In this respect the Dublin Zoo is fortunate. From the 
start it was favoured with a unique natural setting of Jakes 
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and trees and to this, from time to time, have been added 
innumerable flowering shrubs, flower-beds and rock- 
gardens. One of the primary objects has always been to 
maintain the Zoo as a centre for beauty and restfulness and, 
with this in view, the menagerie has never been developed 
to the extent that it clashed with this idea. Instituting new 
methods in the way of keeping animals is therefore easier 
than in most long-established Zoos with large menageries. 

The mode of presentation of animals certainly plays an 
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important part in Zoo development today, and in our case 
everything possible is done to make the exhibits pleasing 
to the public eye and at the same time to give the animals 
themselves the necessary requirements to keep them healthy 
and contented. In some cases it has been possible to stage 
animals under semi-natural conditions which not only 
makes a pleasing exhibit but allows visitors to observe 
creatures behaving, more or less, as they would in the wild 
state. Foremost of these exhibits are the two Gibbon 
Islands—one in the main lake and the other in the middle 
lake—where Gibbon monkeys are at large living among 
trees and demonstrating their amazing facility of move- 
ment through branches by the action of swinging with 
their long forearms. This is an unforgettable sight and is 
evidently enjoyed as much by the Gibbons themselves as 
by the public. Under such conditions these animals de -velop 
thick coats en: ibling them to stay out-of-doors all the year 
round, protected only by sleeping boxes in the trees at night. 

Gibbons are tailless and walk in an upright position when 
on the ground and are related to the anthropoid, or man- 
like apes, (C himpanzees, Orang-utans and Gorillas). All 
our specimens are White-handed Gibbons and come from 
Siam, but various species range right through S. East Asia 
from Burma to Indo-China and south to Malay and the 
East Indies. In spite of the warm conditions prevailing : 
their countries of origin, Gibbons acclimatise well i 
Europe and make one of the most popular of Zoo exhibits. 

Other creatures to be seen on the lake-side are the Polar 
Bears and Sea-lions which have special attractive enclosures. 
Among birds, in the same area, are the gorgeous Chilean 
Flamingoes, resplendent in their pink and white plumage, 
Sacred Ibises, American White Pelicans and Black-footed 
Penguins. At liberty numerous geese feed on the lawns and 
include such species as the Barnacle, Bar-headed, White- 
fronted, Upland and Ashy-headed geese, most of which 
are full-winged. It is a most impressive sight to see a flock 
of these birds circling overhead and then skimming the 
surface of the main lake before finally churning up the 
water on settling. 

Many other ornamental waterfowl can be seen here 
including Black Swans, Mandarin and Carolina Ducks. 

In the winter numbers of wild Pochard, Tufted Duck 
and Mallards utilise the main lake and remain till the Spring. 

There was great jubilation in the Zoo this year when a 
baby Giraffe was born to ‘ Bashful ’, one of our two female 
Reticulated Giraffes imported in May 1951. This baby, 
named Happy, was born on 12th August and is the first 
of its kind ever to be reared in Ireland. 

In anticipation of its arrival, a new wing was added 
to the Giraffe House to ensure complete privacy for the 
mother and baby—a necessary precaution for the first few 
days. A new outside paddock enclosing a number of trees 
has also been added, providing a most attractive setting for 
these giants of the animal kingdom. 

To comply with regulations regarding foot-and-mouth 
disease, our three adult Giraffes were quarantined in the 
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London Zoo for thirteen months prior to their arrival 
here. We now have two pairs of Arabian Camels, imported 
from the Sudan, going through the same process and these 
are due to arrive here from London around July 1956. 
They will probably be housed in our present Elephant 
House in which case it will have to be modified for the 
purpose. In the near future it is contemplated building an 
entirely new Elephant House on modern lines at the back 
of the present site. 

During the summer months much was done to brighten 
the interior of the Octagonal Bird Aviary which contains 
Toco Toucans, Great Indian Hornbills, Budgerigars and 
numerous small finches. 

The Monkey House needs little introduction as it is one 
of the principal gathering grounds for visitors who never 
seem to tire of watching the comic antics of the various 
inmates. The chief clown is ‘ Joey’ the Chimp who does a 
non-stop performance during the summer, when he is in 
his outside cage, keeping the crowds in roars of laughter. 

The colony of Rhesus Monkeys, formerly in a wire- 
netting enclosure, are now in the open Tower Enclosure 
where they make a much finer show. Their old pen has 
been converted into a large and attractive aviary in which 
there is a mixed bag of pea-fowl, Red Jungle fowl, Vulturine 
Guineafowl, Crowned Cranes, and Roseate Cockatoos. 

The Reptile House is now fairly well stocked, and 
besides a number of new snakes and monitors from West 
Africa, it retains some of the old favourites, principal of 
which is the enormous Estuarine Crocodile now some 
twenty-two years old. 

Plans are under consideration for making a number of 
improvements and additions to the Zoo in the near future, 
but space does not permit to give details of these or of the 
remaining numerous exhibits. 

The Gardens are administered by the Royal Zoological 
Society of Ireland, the Council of which meets every 
Saturday morning in the Zoo to discuss business. Revenue 
depends largely on admittance charges and members’ 
subscriptions, and it is hoped to increase considerably the 
takings from these sources to meet the upward trend in 
wages, maintenance, cost of animals, etc. 

Prices of admission are: adults, 2/—; children under 
12, 1/-, except on Saturdays when prices are reduced to 
1/- and 6d. respectively. Opening hours Weekdays, 
g.30 a.m. till 6 p.m. or sunset, whichever is sooner. Sundays, 
12 noon till 6 p.m. or sunset, whichever is sooner. Late- 
night opening once a week in the summer months ; see 
press notices. 

Members, especially those with families, enjoy numerous 
privileges, the most important being that they have free 
entrance to the Gardens throughout the year together with 
such members of their families as are bona fide resident 
with them, and their domestic servants. 

Further details can be obtained on application. New 
members are welcome. Annual Fee £2. Entrance Fee £1. 
Life membership including entrance fee £25. 
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THE FOUR COURTS, DUBLIN. 


ROCK OF CASHEL, CO. TIPPERARY. 














Seven-Day Tour 
of Ireland 


THE PLACE IN THE SONG 

Not only the lovely melodies of Thomas Moore, but many of 
the age-old, traditional songs of Ireland are known and loved 
throughout the world, and popular airs are being added every 
day. This tour of the west and south of Ireland touches on a few 
of the places whose: names have been made familiar to many 
through these airs. The tour is most conveniently made by car and, 


for the benefit of those not bringing their own, there are excellent 


car-hire facilities in the main cities, and rates are reasonable. 
(The tour outlined here is circular, and so can be commenced 
at Shannon, Cork, or any other point on the route). 


FIRST DAY 

Morning in Dublin. 

Late afternoon, Dublin to Galway. Overnight Galway. 
* Dublin’s Fair City’ has a wealth of interest for the visitor 
—theatres, libraries, museums, art galleries, universities and 
fashionable shopping centres, where such typically Irish 
gifts as tweeds, and linens can be bought. Its Georgian 
buildings and wide streets recall the grace of more leisured 
centuries, when above the swish of carriage wheels came 
the cry ‘ Cockles and Mussels, alive, alive-O.’ 
At Galway, timetable allowing, you can ‘ watch the sun 
go down on Galway Bay’ from the C.I.E. motor launch, 
which provides evening cruises in the Bay. Christopher 
Columbus is said to have prayed in the Church of St. 
Nicholas (founded 1320) on his way to discover the New 
World. See the salmon lining the river bed from the 
Salmon Weir Bridge. 


SECOND DAY 

Tour of Connemara : 

Evening, Galway to Limerick. Overnight Limerick. 
Galway is the gateway to Connemara, a region of supreme 
scenic grandeur immortalised in a host of songs. A tour of 
the region is a memorable event (Spiddal, Screebe, Maam 
Cross, Leenane, Kylemore, Clifden, Ballynahinch, Maam 
Cross, Oughterard). 


THIRD DAY 
Morning and afternoon sightseeing Limerick. 
Evening, Limerick to Killarney (via Listowel and Tralee). 
Overnight at Killarney. 
The historic city of Limerick situated ‘ where the Shannon 
River Meets the Sea’ is probably best known for the 
beautiful lace produced there. Some of the siege-battered 
old town walls still stand and King John’s Castle (built 
1210) is a striking piece of medieval architecture. 
“The Rose of Tralee’, one of the most widely known 
Irish airs, was written by William Mulchinock, whose 






































home, Cloghers House, at Ballymullen, near Tralee, still 
stands. A well near the River Lee is pointed out as the 
‘clear crystal fountain ’ of the ballad. 


FOURTH DAY 


At Killarney : 

Overnight Killarney. 
Killarney, ‘ Heaven’s Retlex ’ is seen to best advantage by 
availing of the locally-organised tours by pony, boat and 
jaunting-car. ‘ Sweet Innisfallen’, an island in the Lower 
Lake, can be visited, and those familiar with Benedict's 
opera ‘ The Lily of Killarney’ will be interested in the 
Colleen Bawn Rock and Caves on the shores of the Upper 


Lake. 


FIFTH DAY 

Killarney to Cork, via Glengarrift. 

Overnight at Cork. 
Glengarriff is a place of wild beauty and sub-tropical 
vegetation set on the shores of ‘ Bantry Bay ’ of the sweet 
nostalgic tune. Visit Garinish Island with its Italian Gardens 
and rare shrubs. 
Shandon Bells, whose chimes float regularly along * the 
pleasant waters of the River Lee ’ have made Cork famous. 
Blarney Castle, with its magical stone of eloquence, is 
only five miles from the city, in ‘ The Groves of Blarney.’ 


continued on page 37 
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GAP OF DUNLOE, KILLARNEY. 


































FISHERMEN, CO. GALWAY. 


RIVER LEE, CORK. 





IRELAND/BRITAIN 
unique 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


Go where you like, stop when you like . 
and for as long as you like. It’s all yours 
to enjoy through the finest car hire service 
on this side of the world. Whether you 
tour Ireland or Britain—or both—and 
whatever side of the Irish Sea you start, 
you can travel with one firm. Under Ryan’s 
special ‘‘One way Rental—No Extra’”’ 
Service, you have free alternative branch 
terminations, and no deadhead mileage. 
Collect your self-drive car at one office and 
leave it at any other — without charge for 
return delivery. All Ryan’s cars are new, 
current models. There is a fleet of 450, with 
twenty different models ranging from the 
smallest 8 H.P. to the magnificent Austin 
Princess limousine. Included are Ford, 
Morris, Standard, Vauxhall, Hillman, 
Fiat, Volkswagen, Renault, and the 
Dodge Royal PowerFlite with automatic 
transmission. 


RES 


SELF-DRIVE AND CHAUFFEURED CARS 


Head Office 18 Hawkins Street, O’Connell Bridge, Dublin 


* 


BRANCHES AT 


DUN LAOGHAIRE 


7 CROFTON AVENUE 
Phone 87115 


CORK 


4 MacCURTAIN STREET 
Phone 24439 


LIMERICK 


20 SARSFIELD STREET 
Phone 114 


SHANNON AIRPORT 


OFFICE NO. 10 
Phone 46 


BELFAST 


2 EIA STREET, 
ANTRIM ROAD 
Phone 43365 


LIVERPOOL 


310 KENSINGTON 
Phone Anfield 1775 


and LONDON 
144 HIGH HOLBORN, 
W.C.1. 


Phone CHAncery 6630 


* 
Phone 76771 (5 lines) 



































| aie , he liday in Ireland... 


Baron Adam Konopka, Director of the St. Hubert Sporting Organisation arrived recently in Dublin 
with a party of eight guns for a snipe-shooting holiday in the West of Ireland. Ireland contains an abun- 
dance of wild duck, woodcock and snipe and as a result of a survey carried out at the invitation of 
Bord Failte Eireann, Baron Konopka hopes to help make this country world-famous for its snipe shooting. 


Pictured in Dublin with Mr. and Mrs. McGivern, are their two children Pat and Megan. Well-known 

« American writer and contributor to world-wide magazines, Mr. McGivern spent one month in Ireland 
as part of an extensive European tour. He expressed himself well-pleased with Ireland’s holiday amenities 
and said that he and his family thoroughly enjoyed their vacation. 


Dublin was the venue for a recent edition of the B.B.C. television programme *‘ Saturday Night Out.’ 





J To compere the show came Robert Beatty, film actor and T.V. star. This was the first live variety 





programme to be televised from Dublin and specially arranged was a thirty-minute show from the stage y 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Mass, of Georgetown, Connecticut, pictured outside their Dublin hotel during their 


city and county and visited the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, with his wife before leaving for Rome. 


Mr. Bernard Venables, expert fisherman and editorial Director of the Angling Times photographed on 
5 his winter fishing trip to Ireland. Mr. Venables is co-operating with Bord Failte Eireann in the campaign 
to popularise Ireland’s coarse fishing resources. On his last visit, at the invitation of Bord Failte, he came 
in quest of a monster pike, said to inhabit Lough Nafooey on the Galway/Mayo border. Though he 


‘ 
| 4 December visit to Ireland. Mr. Mass, who is an executive in an American oil company, toured Limerick 
| otherwise enjoyed his visit, Mr. Venables did not succeed in tempting the Nafooey monster to do battle. 


| Photographed with his son, Charles, is Mr. John Boyle of Houston, Texas. Mr. Boyle who came to 
6 Ireland from Dhahran in Saudi-Arabia, spent a ten-day holiday in this country during which he toured 
| Connemara and the Donegal highlands ; both of which are firm favourites with Americans holidaying 





in Ireland. 











= Sorry, Mum! Honestly, I couldn’t 


resist the Calvita. I know I always said I 
didn’t like cheese, but Calvita is different. 
So mild! And you said it was so light that 
even a child could digest it. Besides, I saw 
Dad stealing some yesterday, and I bet you 
won’t spank him. Anyway, Nurse did say 


Calvita Cheese was good for me—didn’t 


she ?” 





The Cheole for Vitality! 


Calvita is a superb Processed 
Cheddar Cheese. In half- 
pound and 2-oz. packs, and 
in the familiar triangular 
portions 


MADE BY MITCHELSTOWN CREAMERIES, CO. CORK 
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INTRODUCING IRELAND 
by Rex Welldon Finn = Museum Press, London. 12s. 6d. 


WirtHoutT his sanction on the matter, Mr. Welldon Finn 
was born and educated outside Ireland. As an Irishman he 
is keenly interested in things Irish and this country is his 
principal interest in life. He has long been associated with 
the publication of books as a publisher, bookseller and 
author: he has already written twenty books but 
Introducing Ireland is his first on Ireland. As he says himself, 
‘I thought I'd better do a book to show why, once people 
get to Ireland, they don’t want to leave it.’ 

One quarter of all British tourists who go abroad each 
year come to Ireland: yet this country, with its long 
association and proximity to England is a subject on which 
many visitors are singularly ignorant. In this book Mr. 
Welldon Finn sets out to give a concise but comprehensive 
picture of what the visitor to Ireland may expect to find. 
This is not a guide, but a factual, well-written and detailed 
complement to the various official guides already available ; 
a book which tells the reader what he may find in terms of 
national character, travelling facilities, food, sport and 
‘atmosphere.’ The author succeeds in giving a trues and 
unbiased account of Ireland as it is to-day ; he dispels 
many persistent misconceptions about the country and 
offers plenty of genial advice to the intending traveller 
to Ireland where ‘even if I were a stranger it wouldn’t 
be long I'd be allowed feel one.’ 


IRISH PILGRIMAGE 


by Daphne Pochin Mould, M. H. Gill & Son Ltd., 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 16s. 
IN HER PREVIOUS book The Rock of Truth Daphne Pochin 
Mould, of Anglican parents and by early conviction an 
agnostic, describes her * reluctant conversion’ to the Catholic 
faith. Attracted by its genuinely Catholic atmosphere, she 
has since then made her home in Ireland where she has 
prayed and worshipped with the ordinary people. She has, 
too, accompanied them on their local pilgrimages and this 


book is the outcome of these experiences. 
continued on page 37 
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FretD CLusBs PLAN EASTER VISIT TO THE BURREN 


The Burren, in County Clare, is one of the most 
interesting regions in Ireland to geologists and botanists. 
A remarkable limestone desert of ‘ Karst’, the Burren is 
situated roughly between Lisdoonvarna, Ireland’s premier 
spa and popular holiday resort, and the County Galway 
border ; though a portion of it extends into County 
Galway. It is this noteworthy district that a party of 
geologists, botanists and archaeologists have chosen for 
their Easter excursion this year. Under the leadership of 
Richard Hayward, author of many travel books on Ireland 
and well-known authority on Irish archaeology and history, 
the party consists of members of the Belfast Nationalists 
Field Club, Dublin Field Club, Isle of Man Field Club 
and the Old Limerick Society. Whilst working around the 
Burren the party will be based in Ennistymon and on their 
way to and from County Clare they intend to visit many 
places of interest en route. 


IrIsH COARSE FisH AT ENGLISH EXHIBITIONS 


In pursuance of the policy to popularise Ireland’s 
amenities for coarse fishing Bord Failte Eireann, in 
co-operation with the Inland Fisheries Trust, will be 
represented at two large exhibitions in England this year— 
the Ideal Homes Exhibition in Olympia, London, from 
March 6th-31st, and the Grocers’ and Allied Trades’ 
Exhibition in Manchester, from April 24th-May sth. At 
these exhibitions a portion of the Department of Agri- 
culture Stand will be devoted to a general tourist and 
coarse fishing display ; the fishing display will incorporate 
aquaria containing live specimens of Irish coarse fish. In 
attendance will be representatives from Bord Failte Eireann 
to answer questions on all aspects of coarse fishing in 
Ireland and to issue Folders and deal with enquiries about 
holidays in Ireland generally. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN DUBLIN 


An opportunity to learn something of Irish culture and 
historical background is offered to students of recognised 
Universities all over the world in the Summer Schools 


held under the authority of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the National University of Ireland. Both Universities will 
hold the seventh session of their Summer Schools this year 
during the month of July. The course of lectures in each 
school covers such subjects as the historical background of 
Ireland, Irish literature, folklore and economics. In addition 
members will be taken on excursions to places of historic 
and archaeological interest outside Dublin and will also 
visit the Abbey Theatre. 

A number of scholarships are offered by each University. 
These are designed to lessen travelling costs and to cover 
all board and Summer School expenses in Ireland. 

For application forms for the schools and for further 
details of the Scholarships, write to the Registrar, Summer 
School, Trinity College, Dublin, or The Secretary, Summer 
School, University College, Dublin. 


RIvER SHANNON CRUISES 


As it winds its 170-mile course seawards, the River 
Shannon passes many deservedly famous beauty spots. 
Flowing for the most part through the central plain of 
Ireland, the river is slow-moving and regal in its progress 
through eleven of the country’s thirty-two counties. 
Whether it is the giant Shannon Hydro-Electric Station at 
Ardnacrusha, or Clonfert where St. Brendan the Navigator 
established a monastery 1,200 years ago, the banks of the 
Shannon provide a microcosm of Ireland past and present. 

To enable you to see and enjoy this River at its best, 
C.LE., Ireland’s Transport Company, inaugurated last 
Summer their Shannon Cruises. This, their newest travel 
attraction, proved an enormous success. The cruises, in 
modern well-equipped launches (dining-saloon, _ bar, 
promenade deck, observation saloon) vary in duration 
from one to eight hours and their itineraries embrace such 
lovely and historic places as Lough Derg, Clonmacnois, 
once the most famous of all Irish monastic cities, Boyle 
Waters and Loughs Bofin and Ree. To enable visitors to 
see Ireland to the best advantage C.I-E. have arranged 
that the Shannon Cruises can be taken as part of their 
luxury motor coach tours. For further details, write to 
C.LE. Traffic Manager, Kingsbridge, Dublin. 











Going to IRELAND? 








It’s only 40 winks 





by Aer Lingus 


VISCOUNT! 
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Fly straight to Dublin by turbo- mz 


- _ prop I discount. You just can’t beat Book to Dublin through 
the Viscount for air travel: it’s so fast, so smooth, and your travel agent, B.E.A. 
so comfortable. You’re there before you know it! or Aer Lingusin London:— 











Round trip fares cost {12.10s. from London; £24.15s. 174 Regent Street, W.1. ma 
from Amsterdam; £6.16s. from Manchester. THESE FARES Tel: WHltehall 1080. ye 
ARE VALID FOR ALL FLIGHTS. Other services to Dublin ; : 

include: Paris, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Liverpool, —_ Sz — 
Glasgow, Isle of Man, Edinburgh*, Lourdes,* Biarritz,* = —— 
Barcelona*. Connecting flights between Dublin and Shannon. qs ; 

= —__ 
IRISH AIR LINES 


* Seasonal services. 
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SEVEN-DAY TOUR OF IRELAND 


(continued from page 31!) 

SIXTH DAY 
Cork to Dublin : Overnight Dublin. 

From Cork, it is not ‘ A long way to Tipperary.’ In County 
Tipperary, on the main Cork-Dublin road is Cashel, where 
stands the famous Rock and its magnificent group of ruins. 
The evening provides an opportunity of visiting the Abbey 
or one of Dublin’s other theatres. 


SEVENTH DAY 


Tour of Wicklow, the ‘Garden of Ireland ’—through 
Enniskerry, Glendaloch of the wild beauty and hallowed 
ruins, and Rathdrum to Thomas Moore’s ‘ Sweet Vale of 
Avoca.’ Where the Avonmore River Meets the Avonbeg— 


the Meeting of the Waters—stands the skeleton of the tree 
under which the poet so often rested. 

Return to Dublin through Rathdrum, Rathnew, the Glen 
of the Downs and Bray. 


BOOKSHELF 


Irish Pilgrimage has a twofold attraction ; it combines 
the interest of an original travel-book with an exhilarating 
account of the pattern and history of the ancient Celtic 
Church in Ireland. The authoress also describes in vivid 
detail the various stages of some of Ireland’s major pil- 
grimages. Her scientific training as a geologist gives her 
authority to speak on the natural features and monumental 
remains associated with pilgrimage in Ireland. 


(continued from page 34) 








Wine 
Merchants 


since 


1825 








Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on f 
your return. O 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 


our wine list. 





The 


House 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 














JACOBS 


The BEST BISCUITS 








MADE IN THE LARGEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE BISCUIT 
FACTORY IN IRELAND 
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The Perfect 
After-Dinner 
Liqueur. 








~ IRISH MIST ; 


Gralanibs Legendary (iguewe 


: ; : U.S. Sole Importers: Messrs. O’Donnell 
The Irish Mist Liqueur Co. Ltd., ¢  Importi . 

porting Co., 1819, Gratiot Avenue 
Tullamore, OFFALY, IRELAND. Detroit 7, MICHIGAN. ° 














SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « e and not a dull moment on the way 


ee ee gee — 


= A. Se MM WA 
karte splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 

. bring within your reach standards of comfort and 
excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 
rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
appointments provide for every taste 
and mood. Add to these attractions 
bright, congenial company and atten- 
tive courteous service, and you have 
everything that makes a voyage 
memorable. 




































/ It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 


not realise the full potentialities of Irish industrial pro- 
duction ; export markets are essential if a balanced 
development is to take place. In recent years some manu- 
facturers have begun to appreciate the value of foreign 
markets, and the Government have shown their recognition 
of the need for foreign outlets for industrial goods by 
securing suitable arrangements for their acceptance abroad 
under trade agreements negotiated with many countries. 

Specialist institutions have also been set up by the State 
to assist the promotion of manufacturing industries. The 
Industrial Credit Company provides finance for new under- 
takings. The Institute of Industrial Research and Standards 
offer facilities to manufacturers and others who require 
scientific information for industrial purposes, and the 
Industrial Development Authority advises the Minister for 
Industry and Commerce on the desirability and feasibility 
of establishing new industries of a kind not already existing 
in Ireland. 


NEW GRANGE 


of a cross with long shaft and very short arms. In these 
recesses are large shallow stone basins, which may have 


continued from page 16 


continued from page 19 


contained the bones, probably cremated, of the person 
or persons for whom the tomb was built. Many of the 
large stones which form the recesses, as well as the large 
uprights lining the inside of the chamber (these, incidentally, 
are not functional, since the roof is supported by courses 
of dry stone masonry behind them) are adorned with 
patterns of the same kind as we have seen on some of the 
kerbstones outside the cairn. It has been suggested that some 
of these may be extremely stylised representations of human 
beings, a sort of shorthand conveying to the initiated a 
message now forever lost. Their purpose was, in any case, 
almost certainly ritual or religious, rather than decorative 
in the modern sense. In a few cases the patterns continue 
on to parts of the stone which are hidden from view, 
proving that they were carved before they were put into 
position. 

Who was the mighty personage for whom this enor- 
mous burial-place was constructed :? We cannot say, but 
it is obvious that he commanded the allegiance of a 
considerable body of men whose energies could be 
harnessed to the construction of a monument as impressive 
today as when it was first built, perhaps three thousand 
years ago. 








Phones : 67357/61759 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin” 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 























SPA HOTEL 





LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 











GOOD FOOD AND COOKING = FREE 
GOLF AND TENNIS «+ FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 























is one of the 
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in Phoenix Park 


ITS SETTING is beautiful 


to visit the Zoo 
when you 


COME TO DUBLIN 


DON'T FORGET 
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Genuine German Pilsener 


SOLE BOTTLERS FOR IRELAND 


SAVAGE, SMYTH & CO., LTD., DUBLIN 
PHONE: 42184 























ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 














In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 
* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 
Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne. 





EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


3-Day Tour of Donegal — 
All-in Cost £9 9 0 


4-Day Tour of Connemara — 

All-in Cost £13 13 0 
6-Day Tour of Northern Ireland — 

All-in Cost £18 18 0 
7-Day Tour of Northern Ireland — 


(Headquarters: Laharna Hotel, Larne, Co. Antrim) 


All-in Cost £12 12 0 


10-Day Tour of Ireland — 
All-in Cost £35 14 0 





LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINEN HALL STREET, BELFAST 
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Cd iby the best ways to see if reland 


See Ireland the most comfortable way, the most enjoyable way — by CIE, 


whose facilities are at your service with everything to make your Irish holiday a memorable delight. 
Ask for particulars of 6, 7, 9 and 12-day luxury Motor Coach tours to Ireland’s 


world-famed beauty places 





all meals and first-class hotel accommodation provided, (whenever 
possible at the six famous Great Southern Hotels, owned and managed by CIE), Other 


CIE holiday features include Radio Train day-trips to Killarney and Galway ; Diesel Train 


excursions and Motor Launch Cruises on the Shannon and its lakes. 





IRELAND’S TRANSPORT COMPANY 





Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras Iompair Eireann, 


ee a i i _ Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin ; in U.S. 
; Ota" wl this and CANADA—Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
wv Toronto ; in FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris. 











Public Library 
Detroit, Mich, 
History & Travel 
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4 
LIFFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings Me Visitors are taken round the oa 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; ‘ 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children ; 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with closed on Sundays and public holidays. 
casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 
When you visit the Guinness Brewery —and it is a visit well et 3 


worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 








and traditional methods go happily together. , 








THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2642 
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